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MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 



Boundaries of the United States. 

The provisions in the treaty of Ghent, relative to the boun- 
daries of the United States, have excited considerable atten- 
tion. The following summary may perhaps give some in- 
formation on the subject. 

The limits of the several states, which at the peace of 1783 
became sovereign and independent, were originally described 
in ancient charters from the crown of Great Britain, or in 
derivative grants under those charters, which in many respects 
were inconsistent with each other, vague and extravagant, 
and often the same charter was inconsistent with itself. — 
When these charters or grants were first made, but little 
more than the sea-coast of the American continent had been 
explored ; and that was so imperfectly known that mistakes of 
an important nature in the relative situation and dependency 
of contiguous places are every where manifest. Indeed there 
seems to have been a very general opinion among the Euro- 
pean grantors, that the continent of North America was 
bounded by a straight line on the ocean ; and that the courses 
of its rivers made right angles with this line. 

This ignorance of the country can excite but little surprise, 
when the slight means of obtaining better information are 
considered, especially since it was necessary that a grant 
should be made before possession could be taken, and of 
course that a portion of territory must be described, before it 
was possible to explore it. 

Inasmuch however as natural landmarks were but little 
known or were uncertain in their position, it became conven- 
ient to portion out the several tracts by lines of latitude ; and 
of course most of the ancient charters are bounded and de- 
scribed by this manner of description. 
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The intrinsick difficulty of accurately measuring these lines 
had but little effect in producing the conflicting claims between 
proprietors of contiguous tracts, because most generally the 
country was again patented, before it was surveyed, and 
sometimes occupied, with nothing more than a conjectural re- 
gard to these astronomical limits. So far as this confusion 
was confined to the subjects of the same monarch, the difficulty 
admitted of a remedy- The King in council was considered 
as having a right to explain and interpret what was uncertain 
in "those patents, and on various occasions undertook to give 
an equitable construction to the ambiguities of those that were 
more ancient, and to make such explanations of them, as a 
more correct knowledge of the country would permit. 

The charter given by Ring James I. under the seal of Scot- 
land to Sir William Alexander in 1621, is almost a solitary 
exception to the manner of ancient conveyances, and Sir 
William justly, though quaintly, boasts, that * while other pa- 
tents are imaginarily limited by degrees in the heavens, his 
is the first national patent clearly bounded by lines upon the 
earth.' 

This mode of conveyance has however its peculiar difficul- 
ties, and was not very generally adopted — and when lines 
of latitude gave place to measured miles by direction of the 
compass, a confusion not less perplexing was soon found to 
be the consequence. The charter limits of some of the New 
England provinces, if they had been explained only by the 
language of the charters themselves, would have interfered 
with other territories, to which, by tacit consent at least, 
they disclaimed all title ; and would have been more extensive 
than could possibly have been intended, when the charters 
were drawn. — It is probable that an exact adherence to the 
literal phraseology of some of them, would have extended 
their limits from ' sea to sea,' or from the Atlantick to the Pa- 
cifick Ocean, and that encroachments, under the broad words 
of conveyance, might be made on the Quebec, Nova Scotia 
and Florida governments, which in fact had never been at- 
tempted by the colonial proprietors when the whole country 
remained under one sovereign head. 

For these and other causes the Plenipotentiaries, who ne- 
gotiated the preliminary articles of peace between Great 
Britain and the United States in 1782, were not satisfied with 
an enumeration of the thirteen states by name, as being there- 
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after intended to form a new empire ; but with an intention 
of avoiding all future misunderstanding, they denned the ex- 
teriour boundaries of those states in the following words. 

« And it is hereby agreed and declared that the following are 
and shall be the boundaries of the s United States, viz. from the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia, viz. that angle which is formed 
by a line drawn due north from the source of St. Croix river to 
the highlands, along the said highlands, which divide those rivers 
that empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence, from those 
which fall into the Atlantick ocean, to the north westernmost head 
of Connecticut river ; thence down along the middle of that river 
to the 4$th degree of north latitude ; from thence by a line due 
west on said latitude, until it strikes the river Irequoia or Catara- 
quy, thence along the middle of said river into lake Ontario ; 
through the middle of said lake until it strikes the communication 
by water between that lake and lake Erie ; thence along the 
middle of said communication into lake Erie ; through the middle 
of said lake until it arrives at the water communication between 
that lake and lake Huron ; thence through the middle of said lake 
to the water communication between that lake and lake Superiour; 
thence through lake SuperioUr northward of the isles Royal and 
the Philipeaux to the Ld'ng lake ; thence through the middle of 
said Long lake and the water communication between it and the 
lake of the Woods to the said lake of the Woods; thence through 
the said lake to the most northwestern point thereof, and from 
thence on a due west course to the river Missisippi ; thence by a 
line to be drawn along the middle of said river Missisippi until it 
shall intersect the northwesternmost part of the 31st degree of 
north latitude — south by a line to be drawn due east from the de- 
termination of the line last mentioned in the latitude of thirty one 
degrees north of the equator, to the middle of the river Apalachi* 
cola, or Catahouche ; thence along the middle thereof to its junction 
with the Flint river; thence strait to the head of St. Mary's river; 
and thence down along the middle of St. Mary's to the Atlantick 
ocean— east by a line to be drawn along the middle of the river St. 
Croix, from its mouth in the Bay of Fundy to its source ; and 
from its source directly north to the aforesaid highlands, which 
divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantick ocean, from 
those that fall into the river St. Lawrence, comprehending 
all islands within twenty leagues of any part of the shores of 
the United Statei, and lying between lines to be drawn due east 
from the points where the aforesaid boundaries between Nova Sco- 
tia on tlie one part, and East Florida on tlie other, shall respec- 
tively touch the Bay of Fundy, and the Atlantick ocean, excepting 
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such islands as now are, or heretofore have been, within the limits of 
the said province of Nova Scotia.' Treaty of Paris, 1783. Art. 2. 

It is obvious that after this treaty, the circuit described by 
the foregoing lines, whether conforming or not to the pre- 
vious limits of the several states, was to be taken for the whole 
extent of the new nation. But it is certain also that these 
lines were drawn with a general regard to the charter limits 
of the provinces ; and were intended to secure to each of 
them what might fairly be presumed to have been within 
their original territory. 

On an occasion presently to be mentioned, this fact was 
rendered certain by the deposition of the American plen- 
ipotentiaries, who negotiated the preliminary articles 
of peace in 1782, and the definitive treaty in 1783 — . 
The honourable John Adams and honourable John Jay, ou 
the occasion above referred to, gave testimony under 
oath that various propositions were made as to the eastern, 
limits of the United States, and that it was proposed by one 
of the American negotiators to extend them to the St. Johns ; 
and by the English ministers to confine them first to the 
Piscatuqua and afterwards to the Penobscot ; but that it was 
finally agreed to establish as a principle, that the « charter 
limits of Massachusetts should govern in the location of bounda- 
ry,' and consequently, the St. Croix was fixed upon as the 
dividing stream. This testimony was fully corroborated by 
a letter from Dr. Franklin, the other negotiator on the part 
of the United States. The English plenipotentiaries had 
deceased before the above testimony was required, but the 
high character of the deponents establishes the point beyond 
all question. 

The treaty of 1783, although thus governed in its general 
principles by former charters, did nevertheless in one respect 
adopt certain provisions altogether its own. The two parallel 
eastern lines were for the first time drawn by this treaty, and 
the jurisdiction over islands within twenty leagues of the coast, 
is a provision originating with that instrument. In the colony 
charter of Massachusetts A. D. 1628, the jurisdiction from 
the shore is confined to six leagues, and when the five several 
provinces of New Plymouth, Massachusetts, the District of 
Maine, Acadia or Nova Scotia, and the territory between 
Nova Scotia and the District of Maine, were by charter of 
William and Mary in 1691 * united into one real province by 
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the name of Massachusetts,' the jurisdiction over islands ex- 
tended only to such as were within ten leagues of the main 
land. The treaty of 1783 enlarged it to twenty leagues, yet 
that provision did not in fact give any actual accession of ter- 
ritory. 

While this treaty made the above nominal addition on the 
seaboard, it contracted the interiour limits of several of the 
provinces ; — but inasmuch as the territory thus included had 
never been actually occupied or disposed of under the charter, 
the reduction, like the enlargement, might be considered 
as merely nominal ; and the United States, for every valua- 
ble purpose, covered the same extent of country that had 
been comprehended within the provinces, of which the new 
nation was composed. 

It has often heen suggested that at the treaty of peace, as 
on some subsequent occasions, the superiour intelligence of 
the American ministers is seen in the result of the negotia- 
tions ; and that a better acquaintance with the geography of 
their own country, than was possessed by their opponents, 
enabled them to secure to the United States a jurisdiction and 
territory beyond the limits originally intended to have been 
confirmed to them. 

The truth of this suggestion may well be doubted. The 
general principles on which the territory should be assigned 
were known to both parties. The application of these prin- 
ciples was regulated by a recurrence to the ancient charters 
of the frontier states, and to the best maps which then had 
been published ; all of which, on the authority of the testimony 
above referred to, we now know to have been exhibited at 
the conferences of the ministers, by whom that treaty was 
negotiated. 

But the lines, which by the treaty of peace of 1783 marked 
out the limits of the American Republick, are, it is easily seen, 
in many respects arbitrary ; and even where natural monu- 
ments and boundaries are recognized, it was from description 
in existing books or maps, and not from actual delineation, 
that they became known to the plenipotentiaries. It is not 
wonderful if the lines, thus set down, were more or less in- 
acurate or doubtful ; because the best maps then extant are 
known from more recent surveys to have been in many re- 
spects erroneous. Nor is it strange, that the boundaries, 
which were then described, but not actually traced out or 
measured, should require, in after times, further elucidation. 

Vol. VI. No. i. ifi 
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To determine the place intended by the description, required 
the concurrence of both the parties ; thus, though it had been 
agreed on both sides, that the intersection of the 45th degree 
of north latitude with the river St. Lawrence, should be one 
point in the boundaries ; yet, as it is probable that two succes- 
sive observers w-juld not fix on precisely the same point, it was 
necessary that the parties should also agree in regard to the 
results of the astronomical observations by which it should be 
determined. So the other points and lines of division be- 
tween the United States and the neighbouring British provin- 
ces, required the concurrent determination of the two coun- 
tries, before the places and lines of the treaty could be con- 
clusively established. 

It is, in some respects, an evidence of good neighbourhood 
that collisions on this- point did not occur, and that there was 
not sooner a necessity of settling it. Such collision was 
however, in part, prevented by the sparse population of the 
frontiers, and probably also by a certain prescriptive authori- 
ty in the ancient charters of the country. 

A serious misunderstanding did however arise soon after 
the treaty of peace, relative to the eastern boundary therein 
mentioned. 

By the provisions of the treaty the river St. Croix from its 
source to its mouth in the Bay of Fundy, is made the line of 
division between Nova Scotia and the United States. But 
there were three rivers in that part of the country, which had, 
in a greater or less degree, received that appellation. These 
rivers were known also by Indian names j the most westerly 
being called the Copscook— the middle the Scoodick — and the 
eastern, the Magaquadavie. 

A difference of opinion had long before existed between 
Massachusetts and Nova Scotia, which of these rivers was 
the boundary of their respective colonies ; for while on all 
sides it seemed to be admitted that the St. Croix was the 
real boundary, the question, even previous to the treaty of 
peace, was very much agitated, which of these three rivers 
Was intended by that name. 

So early as 1771 the government of Massachusetts sent 
commissioners to examine and report ; and they returned an 
opinion that the eastern river* was the charter limit of their 
province. The authorities at Nova Scotia, on the other hand, 
persisted in maintaining that the Copscook was the place in- 
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tended, and on that principle bad granted the main land and 
many of the intervening Islands. 

The dispute assumed a serious aspect soon after the treaty 
of peace. The territory between the Scoodick and the Maga- 
quadavie had been occupied during the revolutionary war by 
refugees from the United States, and principally from Massa- 
chusetts, under the authority of Nova Scotia, while many of 
the former inhabitants who had previously settled themselves 
under the presumption of being within the limits of Massa- 
chusetts, were driven off and their property confiscated dur- 
ing the period of hostility. 

From 1788 until 1794 the troubles of contested jurisdiction 
were constantly increasing ; application was made by the in- 
habitants to the legislature of Massachusetts — complaints 
were forwarded by Massachusetts to the government of the 
United States, and resolutions proposed in congress for taking 
actual and forcible possession of the disputed country. 

These, with the other controversies existing at that period, 
were settled by the provisions of the treaty of 179 k, commonly 
commonly called Jay's treaty. By the fifth article of that 
treaty it is provided, that — 

4 Whereas doubts have arisen what river was truly intended un- 
der the name of the river St. Croix, mentioned in the said treaty 
of peace (of 1783) and forming part of the boundary therein de- 
scribed, that question shall be referred to the final decision of 
commissioners to be appointed in the following manner, viz. One 
commissioner shall be named by his Majesty, and one by the 
President of the United States, by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate thereof, and the said two commissioners shall agree 
on the choice of a third ; or if they cannot so agree, they shall 
each propose one person, and of the two names so proposed, one 
shall be drawn by lot in the presence of the two original commis- 
sioners, and the three commissioners so appointed shall be sworn, 
impartially to examine and decide the said question, according to 
such evidence as shall respectively be laid before them on the 
part of the British government, and of the United States. The 
said commissioners shall meet at Halifax, and shall have power to 

adjourn to such other place or places as they shall think fit 

They shall have power to appoint a secretary, and to employ 
such surveyors or other persons as they shall judge necessary. 
The said commissioners shall, by a declaration under their hands 
and seals, decide what river is the river St Croix, intended by the 
treaty. The said declaration shall contain a description of said 
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river, and shall particularize the latitude and longitude of its mouth 
and of its source. Duplicates of this declaration and of the 
statements of their accounts, and of the journal of their proceed- 
ings, shall he delivered by them to the agents of hia Majesty, and 
to the agent of the United States, who may be respectively ap- 
pointed and authorized to manage the business on behalf of the re- 
spective governments. And both parties agree to consider such 
decision as final and conclusive, so as that the same shall never 
thereafter be called into question, or made the subject of dispute 
or difference between them.' 

The commission was opened at Halifax on the 80th day of 
August, 1796. The honourable Thomas Barclay appeared 
as t oiiimissioner on the part of his Britannick Majesty, and 
the honourable. David Howell on the part of the United 
States. After some delay Egbert Benson, Esq. of New York 
was < hostn by the joint vote of the two original commission- 
ers as tiie third, according to the provision of the treaty. — 
The business before the board thus organized, was confided, 
on the part of the United States, to the management of the late 
learned and indefatigable govemour Sullivan, then Attorney 
General of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts ; and en the 
part of his Britannick Majesty, to the honourable Ward Chip- 
man of St. Johns, New Brunswick, since one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of that province. On the part of the 
British government their Agent waived the claim to the Cop- 
scook, and asserted that the Scoodick was the river truly 
intended in the treaty by the name of the St. Croix ; the 
American Agent preferred his claim to the Magaquadavie, as 
the intended boundary between the two countries. The ter- 
ritory between these two rivers depended on the decision of 
this novel international tribunal, and the zeal and ability with 
which the controversy was managed, were worthy the charac- 
ter of men, who had nations for their clients, and were con- 
ducting a peaceful suit for the possession of provinces. 

In discharging the duties assigned them under this ap- 
pointment, the commissioners resorted to the ancient descrip- 
tion of the country by the first French voyagers from whom 
the name St. Croix might be supposed to have originated, and 
endeavoured to trace the identity of the stream, which first 
received that name, through the various historical or geogra- 
phical descriptions of the country, in which the name was to 
be found. 
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The first voyager was the Sieur DeMonts, whose voyage 
was made in 1604, and an account of it has been written by 
two cotemporary authors, viz. Champlain, who was with him, 
and Les Carbot, who came out to St. Croix in 1605. 

The description of the country, river and islands is thus 
given by Champlain in an edition published in 1713, a copy 
of which, on account of the maps annexed, the commissioners 
were at the trouble of procuring from England. It fellows ; 

' From the river St. John we were at four islands, on one of 
which we were ashore, and there found a great abundance of 
birds, called margos, of which we took a number of young ones, 
as good as young pigeons. The Sieur Poutrincourt was nearly 
losing hhnself there, but finally returned to our bark as we were 
going to search for him round the island, which is three leagues 
distant from the main land. Further to the west there are other 
islands, one containing six leagues, called by the savages Manthane ; 
to the south of which, there are among the islands many good 
ports for vessels. From the isles of Margos, we were at a river 
in the main land, which is called the river of the Etchomins, a 
race of savages so named in their own country ; and we passed 
by a great number of islands more than we could count, pleasant 
enough, containing, some two leagues, others three, others more 
or less. All these islands are in a bay, which contains in my 
judgment more than fifteen leagues in circumference, in which, 
there are a number of convenient places to put as great a number 
of vessels as one pleases, which in their season abound in fish ; such 
as cod, salmon, bars, herring, fluituns, and other fish in great 
number. Making west northwest through these islands, we 
entered into a large river, which is almost half a league broad at 
its entrance, where having made a league or two, we found two 
islands, the one very small near the shore on the west, the other 
in the middle, which may have eight or nine hundred paces in 
circumference ; the banks of which are rocky, and three or four 
toises high, except a small place, a point of land and clay which 
may serve to make bricks and other necessary things. There is 
another sheltered place to put vessels from eighty to one hundred 
tons, but it is dry at low water. The island is filled with firs, 
birches, maples, and oaks. Of itself it is in a good situation, 
and there is only one side where it slopes about forty paces, which 
is easy to be fortified, the shores of the main land being distant 
on each side about nine hundred or a thousand paces. Vessels 
cannot pass on the river but at the mercy of the cannon on the 
island, which is the place we judged best, as well for the situation, 
the goodness of the country, as for the communication we pro- 
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posed to have with the savages of the coasts and "the interiour 
country being in the midst of them. This- place is named by the 
name of the island St. Croix. Passing higher up, one sees a great 
bay in which there are two islands, the one high, the other low, 
and three rivers, two of a middling size, one going off towards 
the east and the other to the north, and the third is large which 
goes to the west. This is that of the Etchimins, of which we have 
spoken above. Going into it two leagues there is a fall of water, 
where the savages carry their canoes by land about four hundred 
paces, afterwards re-entering it, from which afterwards crossing 
over a small space of land one goes into the river Norembeque 
and of St. John. In this place of the fall, which the vessels can- 
not pass because there is nothing but rocks, and that there is not 
more than four of five feet water, in May and June, they take as 
great abundance of bars and herrings, as they can lade in their 
vessels. The soil is very fine and there are about .fifteen or 
twenty acres of land cleared, where the Sieur De Monts sowed 
some grain, which came up very well. The savages stay here, 
sometimes five or six weeks, during the fishing season. All the 
rest of the country is a very thick forest. If the land was cleared, 
grain would grow there very well. This place is in forty five 
degrees and one third of latitude, and the variation of the mag- 
netick needle is seventeen degrees and thirty two minutes.' ' Not 
having found a place more fit than this island to make a barricade 
on a small island a little separated from the island, which served 
as a platform for our cannon, every one employed himself so 
faithfully that in a little time it was rendered a defence. Then 
the Sieur De Monts began to employ the workmen to build the 
houses for our abode. After the Sieur De Monts had taken the 
place for the magazine, which was nine toises long and three 
broad and twelve feet high, he fixed on the plan of his own 
lodging, which was immediately built by good workmen ; he then 
assigned to each his place. We then made some gardens, as well 
on the main land as on the island. The Sieur De Monts deter- 
mined on a change of place and to make another habitation to 
avoid the cold and evils which we had in the island St. Croix. 
Not having found any port which was proper for us there, and the 
little time we had to lodge ourselves and to build houses for that 
purpose, we caused two barks to be equipped, on which was laden 
the carpenter's work of the houses of St. Croix, to be carried to 
Port-Royal, twenty five leagues from thence, where we judged 
our abode would be more mild and temperate.' 

In his edition of 1632, after the above passage where he men- 
tions the latitude and the variation of the needle, he adds, ' in this 
place was the habitation made in 1604,' and then immediately 
commences another chapter as follows ; ' From the said river St. 
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Croix, continuing along the coast, making about twenty five 
leagues, we passed by a great number of islands,' &c. 

Having been satisfied from the map in the above edition 
of Champlain that it was probable the island, there called 
Isle Sainte Croix, was that island then called Bone or 
Docias island in the Scoodick, they caused search to be 
made, by digging into the soil for the marks of the build- 
ings and other traces of European occupation. 

This search satisfied the commissioners that there were 
evident marks of the foundations of buildings. Bricks, 
charcoal, iron spikes, and other artificial articles were dis- 
covered, and the exfoliation of the iron afforded some means 
of estimating the period during which it had been buried. 

After comparing the description and other facts with tfee 
Bay of Passamaquoddy, including the islands and rivers, one 
of the commissioners, who served as the representative of 
the rest, declared, ' that it resulted in demonstration that the 
island St. Croix and the river St. Croix intended in them 
are respectively Bone island and the river Scoodick.'* 
Here the question would have rested, and a decision been 
thereupon made in favour of Great Britain, but the agent of 
the United States suggested, that ' Mitchell's map, published 
in 1755, was before the commissioners who negotiated and 
concluded the provisional treaty of peace at Paris in 1782; 
from that they took their ideas of the country; upon 
that they marked the dividing line between the two coun- 
tries, and by the line marked upon it their intention is 
well explained, that the river intended by the name of the 
St. Croix in the treaty, was the eastern river, which empties 
its waters into the Bay of Passamaquoddy.' 

To establish this position, the depositions of the American 
plenipotentiaries before alluded to were introduced, in which 
Mr. Adams, whose statement was corroborated by the 
others, says, < that the British commissioners finally agreed 
to the St. Croix, as marked on MitcheWs map.* 

In answer, however, to this argument and evidence in 
support of the American claim to the eastern river as the 
St. Croix of the treaty, the commissioner above quoted 
remarks, that the part of Mitchell's map, which relates to 
the Bay of Passamaquoddy is very erroneous and imperfect. 
But, that the true reasoning is briefly this ; The commis- 

* Jtidge Benson's MS. report to the president of the United States. 
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sioners at the treaty of Paris intended the river intended by 
Mitchell ; he intended the river which was the boundary of 
Nova Scotia, that is, the river which was called St. Croix by 
the French navigator in 1604. The river called St.. Croix 
by the French navigator was the Scoodick, from which it 
follows that the treaty of 1783, by the term river St. Croix 
intended the Scoodick. By a supplemental convention the 
commissioners were excused from ascertaining the latitude 
and longitude of the source of the river intended in the 
treaty, and the result of their investigation was the following 
report, which was unanimously concured in, and has become 
binding and conclusive on both nations ; and the language 
of which is so plain and intelligible, that it cannot be made 
the subject of dispute or difference. 

« By Thomas Barclay, David Howell, and Egbert Benson ; 
commissioners appointed in pursuance of the fifth article of 
the treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, between his 
Britannick Majesty and the United States of America, finally 
to decide the question ; * What river was truly intended 
under the name of the river Saint Croix, mentioned in the 
treaty of peace between his Majesty and the United States 
arid forming a part of the boundary therein described.' 

DECLARATION. 
* We, the said commissioners having been sworn ' impar- 
tially to examine and decide the said question according to 
such evidence as should respectively be laid before us on the 
part of the British government, and of the United States f 
and having heard the evidence which hath been laid before 
us, by the agent of his Majesty, and the agent of the United 
States respectively appointed, and authorised to manage the 
business on behalf of the respective governments ; have 
decided, and hereby do decide, the river herein after par- 
ticularly described and mentioned, to be the river truly 
intended under the name of the river Saint Croix in the said 
treaty of peace, and forming a part of the boundary therein 
described. That is to say ; the mouth of the said river is 
in Passamaquoddy Bay, at a point of land called Joe's point, 
about one mile northward from the northern point of Saint 
Andrews' island, and in the latitude of forty five degrees, five 
minutes and five seconds north, and in the longitude of sixty 
seven degrees, twelve minutes and thirty seconds west from 
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the Royal Observatory at Greenwich in Great Britain, and 
three degrees fifty four minutes and fifteen seconds east from 
Harvard College, in the University of Cambridge, in the state 
of Massachusetts. The course of the said river up from 
its said mouth is northerly to a point of land called the 
DeviFs Head, then turning the said point, is westerly to 
where it divides into two streams, the one coming from the 
westward, and the other coming from the northward, 
having the Indian name of Chiputnatecook, or Chibnit- 
caok, as the same may be variously spelt, then up the 
said stream so coming from the northward, to its source, 
which is at a stake near a yellow birch tree hooped with 
iron, and marked S. T. and I. H. 1797, by Samuel Titcomb 
and John Harris, the surveyors, employed to survey the 
abovementioned stream coming from the northward ; and the 
said river is designated on the map, hereunto annexed, and 
hereby referred to, as farther descriptive of it, by the letters 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, K, and L. The letter A, being 
at its said mouth, and the letter L being at its said source, and 
the course and distance of the said source, from the islands at 
the confluence of the abovementioned two streams is, as laid 
down on the said map, north, five degress, and about fifteen 
minutes west by the magnet, about forty eight miles and one 
quarter. 

In testimony whereof, we have hereunto set our hands and 
seals at Providence in the state of Rhode Island, the twenty 
fifth day of October, in the year one thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety eight. 

THOMAS BARCLAY, x. s. 

DAVID HOWELL, x. s. 

EGBERT BENSON, x. s. 

Witness, 
ED: W1NSLOW, Secretary to the commissioners. 

Our limits will not allow us to pursue the subject further 
at present, but we shall continue it in our next number. 



The Jesuits. 

One of the first privileges, which Ignatius was eager to 
obtain from the pope, was that his disciples should not be 
obliged to recite the office in common. He obtained a 
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